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have been hopelessly contradictory and therefore bewildering. He has made 
a most careful study of the subject and now offers this "Guidebook for be- 
ginners in the study of ancient literatures and religions," because he rightly 
judges a knowledge of the world-view to be of fundamental importance in 
correctly understanding the religious philosophy or science of any people. 
Of great value is Dr. Warren's solution of the conflicting notions of the 
ancient Hebrew cosmology, but of perhaps most vital interest is his new 
view of the Babylonian heavens and earth, since it renders great assistance 
towards a comprehension of all the other ancient world-conceptions. 

The book discusses the Hebrew universe as commonly pictured, and as 
pictured by Schiaparelli, then his new interpretation of the Babylonian uni- 
verse and those of the Bible, Talmud and the Koran in the light of this new 
view, followed in turn by the Egyptian, Homeric, Indo-Iranian, and Bud- 
dhistic universes. The text concludes with problems along which work for 
the future may profitably be directed. An appendix contains papers on 
various phases of the general subject which have appeared in different period- 
icals, and an index of authors and one of subjects completes the volume. 



Les fonctions mentales dans les societes inferteures. Par L. Livi-Bruhl. 
Paris: Alcan, 1910. Pp. 461. Price 7 fr. 50. 
M. Levy-Bruhl mentions as characteristics of "collective representations," 
that they are common to the members of a given social group, are transmitted 
from generation to generation and that they arouse in individuals sentiments 
of respect, fear or adoration for their objects, as the case may be. The laws 
peculiar to these "collective representations" cannot be discovered by the 
study of the "civilized white adult," but light may be thrown on our own 
categories and logical principles by a consideration of these collective repres- 
entations and their connection in primitive grades of society. Doubtless the 
method will lead in time to a new and positive theory of cognition founded 
on the comparative method, but this result can only be accomplished by a 
series of efforts, and Professor Levi-Bruhl hopes to facilitate matters by at- 
tempting in the present volume to determine the most general laws which 
govern collective representations in lower grades of society. The book has 
no index but is provided with a careful analytical table of contents which enu- 
merates in detail the contents of the chapters on the following topics: Col- 
lective representations in the perceptions of primitive people and their mystical 
character; the law of participation; the operations of pre-logical mentality; 
the mentality of primitive people in relation to the languages they speak ; pre- 
logical mentality and its relation to enumeration; institutions in which are 
implied collective representations governed by the law of participation; tran- 
sition to higher types of mentality. 

The Philosophy of Change. By D. P. Rhodes. New York: Macmillan, 
1009. Pp. 389. 
Another more or less logical consequence of the prevalent philosophy of 
pragmatism appears under this rather non-committal title. The author fills 
a long preface with warnings to prepare the reader for what he is to meet with. 
The purpose of the work is expressly stated as "to show that truth has never 
been, and cannot now be, demonstrated by man as a whole or in any part ; that 
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all our so-called truths are of necessity merely errors making in the direction 
of that universal truth which can never be attained but once, and once at- 
tained, cannot endure. But — and this is to be well noted — once this truth is 
supplanted by error, this error can have no other goal than universal truth. 
.... As with truth, so with happiness, which will be found to be indistinguish- 
able from truth. It will be shown that, did we once attain happiness, our 
chief concern would be lest it should endure, — i. e., if we could have any con- 
cerns when we had attained absolute truth." 

The philosophy of change is set forth in the first three chapters which fill 
more than half of the book, while six short chapters are intended to define 
the general trend of the theory and the probable consequences of its adoption 
by mankind. 



Friedrich Nietzsche der Unzeitgemasse. Von Karl Knortz. Annaberg: 
Graser, 1909. Pp. 93. 
While Professor Knortz believes that Nietzsche lived in advance of his 
times, that the world was not yet ripe to grasp the lofty concept of the super- 
man, yet the chief merit he claims for the philosopher of immorality is the 
comparatively modest one of having greatly aroused the interest of educated 
men in philosophical questions. The introduction of the present work sets 
forth Nietzsche's right to rank as a philosopher, and the three following chap- 
ters are devoted to his relations with Strauss, Wilhelm Jordan and Wagner. 
Then the author discusses Nietzsche's attitude with regard to pity, religion, 
the state in its relation to the individual and the criminal, and of course also 
his theory of the superman. One valuable service which Professor Knortz 
renders to students of Nietzsche in this publication, is the compilation of a 
very thorough Nietzsche-bibliography containing more than two hundred 
titles of articles and books in German, French, English and Italian. 



Hans Pichler has published an essay Ueber die Erkennbarkeit der Gegen- 
stdnde (Vienna: Braumiiller, 1909). The author states that the systematic 
data are based analytically upon the question of the conditions of cognition. 
After the book had gone to press he discovered that Christian Wolff had al- 
ready said much of what there is to say with regard to the knowability of ob- 
jects, but he considers his own work as an introduction to Wolff's theory. 

Thinking that Wolff's attempts to establish a science of objects have not 
been duly appreciated hitherto, Mr. Pichler follows this work with a critical 
presentation of Wolff's ontology (Ueber Chr. Wolffs Ontologie. Leipsic: 
Durr, 1910. Price 2m.). 



The January number of the Archiv fur Rechts- und Wirthschaftsphilo- 
sophie, the organ of the International Association for the Philosophy of Law 
and Industry (editor, Dr. Josef Kohler of Berlin) contains an announcement 
of the 1910 meeting of the Association, and gives a provisional program and 
a history of the members. A recent interesting supplement to the Archiv is by 
Dr. Eugen Sulz on Hegel's philosophische Begriindung des Strafrechts and 
another by Dr. R. Slawitschek of Prague bears the title Beitr'dge sur offentlich- 
rechtlichen Begriffskonstruktion. 



